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16 / DECEPTION 

cation system to keep from public view policies, decisions, and ac- 
tions that are precisely the opposite of what the public is told. In 
other words, through official secrecy, we now have a system of insti- 
tutionalized lying. 

Policy makers who consider it desirable to mask their decisions 
or their objectives, or who wish to mislead the public or withhold 
information, can do so as easily as reaching for the nearest rubber 
stamp. In short, lying and secrecy are two sides of the same coin. 

The government can lie, withhold information, or classify it. But 
equally important is what the government does choose to communi- 
cate. And the Executive Branch has at its disposal today a large and 
powerful "government public relations and information machine. It 
uses this machine to sell those policies and distribute those official 
truths that it wishes the public to receive. Centered in the White 
House, but with branches in every department and agency, the size, 
scope, and operations of the information establishment are largely 
hidden from public view. Nobody knows how big it is, how many 
people it employs, or the size of its annual budget. Even at the top, 
its outlines are somewhat shadowy. In the first Nixon administration, 
for example. Herb Klein had the title of Communications Director, 
but the power to make key PR decisions, especially politically sensi- 
tive ones, rested not with Klein or Ronald Ziegler but with Special 
Counsel Charles Colson. If anyone could be said to be pushing the 
buttons of the administration’s sprawling PR and propaganda ma- 
chine it was Colson, a political gut-fighter and — for a time — unchal- 
lenged king of the President’s image makers.* 

Government misinformation, then, is buttressed by the classifi- 
cation system and distributed by the government information ma- 
chine. But like a tree falling unheard in the forest, the message would 
have little meaning if there were no medium to transmit it to the 
public. The press is the medium. 

There are 915 television stations in the United States, 7,227 radio 
stations, 1,700 daily newspapers, three major news weeklies, and 



♦Sooner or later Colson’s back-room political operations were bound to get 
him into trouble. It finally happened in 1972, when it developed that Ever- 
ette Howard Hunt, Jr., a former CIA agent and one of seven men indicted 
by a federal grand jury for conspiracy to bug the Watergate headquarters of 
the Democratic National Committee, had been hired as a White House 
“consultant" by Colson some months earlier. Three weeks after Nixon’s 
reelection, it was announced that Colson was departing the White House, 
The President, Ronald Ziegler said, “regrets Chuck is leaving the administra- 
tion ..." 
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when, with some prodding, they added the First 
Constitution. 



Amendment to the 



The American press is often called “the Fourth Branch of gov- 
ernment, a term that at once reflects its quintessential importance 
and a major weakness. For the press is not a branch of government, 
and to the extent that singly, or collectively, its members forget this 
act, or confuse themselves with the government, the public is not 
served. 

The press can indeed validly be criticized, not for analyzing the 
actions and decisions of government too much— which was the 
theme of Agnew’s laments-but for analyzing too little. The press’s 
ailure to question government information more vigorously, the 
willingness to accept official “handouts” as fact, the tendency toward 
passive reporting-what Tom Wicker has called "the press box men- 
tality —has made it that much easier for government to mislead the 
public. 

The American system is based not only upon formal checks and 
balances among the three branches of government, it depends also 
and perhaps more importantly, on a delicate balance of confidence 

between the people and the government. That balance of trust has 
been altered; * 

By 1972 the politics of lying had changed the polities of America. 
In place of trust, there was widespread mistrust; in place of confi- 
dence there was disbelief and doubt in the system and its leaders. 

I he consent of the governed is basic to American democracy. If 
the governed are misled, if they are not told the truth, or if through 
official secrecy and deception they lack information on which to base 
intelligent decisions, the system may go on— but not as a democracy. 
After nearly two hundred years, this may be the price America pays 
for the politics of lying. 

Why has it happened? Why has the government of the most 
powerful democracy in the world found it necessary to mislead its 
own people? What are the circumstances that have led to the deceit 
of the governed? 
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ers of the nuclear age, are frequently men of considerable intellec- 
tual abilities who have gone to the right schools. They pride them- 
i selves not only on their social graces, but on their rationality and 

morality. For such men, the preservation of partisan political power 
would not be a seemly rationale for official deception (although it 
might be entirely sufficient for the President whom they serve). 
National security provides the acceptable alternative, the end that 
justifies all means, the end that permits men who pondered the good, 
the true, and the beautiful as undergraduates at Harvard and Prince- 
ton to sit in air-conditioned rooms in Washington twenty years later 
anefrnake decisions that result in blood and agony half a world away. 
It is the rationale that permits decent men to make indecent 
decisions. 

The excuse for secrecy and deception most frequently given by 
those in power is that the American people must sometimes bo 
misled in order to mislead the enemy. This justification is unaccepta- 
ble on moral and philosophic grounds, and often it simply isn’t true. 
Frequently the “enemy” knows what is going on, but the American 
public does not. 

For example, for several years, until details were publicized by 
a subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
United States government waged a secret war in Laos. Secret, that 
is, from the American public, because presumably the Pathet Lao 
and the North Vietnamese were under no delusions about the Ameri- 
can role. Apparently it was thought necessary, in this case, to mislead 
the American public in order to reveal the truth to the enemy. 

When Lyndon Johnson issued his National Security Action 
Memorandum of April 6, 1965, which ordered that the commitment 
of American combat troops in Vietnam be kept secret, his actions 
were patently not designed to fool Hanoi or the Viet Cong, who 
would find out quickly enough who was shooting at them; it was 
designed to conceal the facts from the American electorate. The 
memorandum ordered that the troops be deployed "in ways that 
should minimize any appearance of sudden changes in policy,” a 
concern that was clearly tailored more to domestic audiences than 
to public opinion in Hanoi, where there are very few American 
voters. Again and again the government has taken actions designed 
to mislead not an enemy, but the American public — just the opposite 
of the stated rationale for deception. 

The elitists who make national security policy have combined 
‘ the arrogance of power,” as Hannah Arendt has noted, with “the 
arrogance of mind.” They have increasingly come to feel that they 
alone possess the necessary information and competence to deal with 
foreign policy crises and problems. Leslie H. Gelb, director of the 
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task force that produced the Pentagon Papers, has written that “most 
of our elected and appointed leaders in the national security estab- 
lishment felt they had the right — and beyond that the obligation — 
to manipulate the American public in the national interest as they 
defined it." 

The elite policy makers have thus found an easy justification for 
both deception and secrecy. They are the only ones who "read the 
cables” and the intelligence reports and “have the information.” 
Ordinary citizens, they believe, cannot understand complex foreign 
policy problems; ergo the policy makefs have the right, so they think, 
to mislead the public’ for its own good. 

In its baldest terms, this philosophy has been stated as “the right 
to lie.” Even if officials feel compelled to mislead the public — and it 
is unlikely that total virtue will ever find its way into the councils of 
government — to proclaim that right is to place an official imprimatur 
on a policy of deception and distrust. 

“It is sophistry to pretend that in a free country a man has some 
sort of inalienable or constitutional right to deceive his fellow men,” 
Walter Lippmann has noted. “There is no more right to deceive than 
there is a right to swindle, to cheat, or to pick pockets.” 

The result of more than two decades of deception has been to 
shred the fabric of trust between people and government. It is not 
only that people no longer believe what a President tells them; the 
mistrust has seeped outward. It has spread, and pervaded other insti- 
tutions. In the courts, for example, the government has discovered 
it increasingly difficult to convict peace activists or others who dis- 
sent from established policy because juries tend to disbelieve the 
uncorroborated testimony of government witnesses. 

Within the Executive Branch itself, the lying has had an insidious 
effect, for in time, policy makers begin to believe their own lies. The 
deception designed for the public in the end becomes self-deception, 
as the lesson of Vietnam illustrates. To read the Pentagon Papers in 
detail is to perceive a group of men at the highest level of the govern- 
ment marching in lockstep toward certain disaster. They had begun 
to believe their own memoranda, “options,” and “scenarios"; for 
them, reality had become the reflection in the fun-house mirror. 

One of the most damaging aspects of government lying is that 
even if the truth later emerges, it seldom does so in time to influence 
public opinion or public policy. The extent of the government’s 
deception over Tonkin Gulf did not begin to emerge until late in 
1967 and early 1968, almost four'ySafS after the event. By then, it 
was too late. 

And the effect of lying is cumulative; it is doubtless true, and 
possibly comforting, that the American public is less gullible today 
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possibility of change, and there will be continuing danger to our 
political institutions. 

During hearings in 1971 of the Moorhead subcommittee, Repre* 
sentative Paul N. McCloskey, Jr., wondered whether it might be 
possible for Congress to pass a law that would make it a crime for 
government officials to “willfully deceive” Congress — and, by im- 
plication, the public. As McCloskey noted: “People who submit 
deceptive income tax returns or willfully mislead the government 
when they submit information are subject to criminal sanctions.” 
Why not turn this principle around, he asked, and apply it to the 
government? The proposal would create monumental enforcement 
problems, since government officials would be unlikely to prosecute 
and jail themselves for fibbing. 

Still, McCloskey was right to raise the issue. Political leaders 
must come to understand that no government can arrogate to itself 
a higher right to deceive its people fot* their “own good.” The doc- 
trine of deception in the public interest must be rejected. 

As Anthony Lake, a former White House official, has so aptly put 
it: “The essential first step is for the government to realize that it 
cannot lead the public while misleading it.” 

The classification and secrecy system, combined with the other 
factors discussed above, has resulted, I have suggested, in a system 
of institutionalized lying. Never before in our history has the Ameri- 
can public accepted a classification system in peacetime that permits 
dozens of civilian agencies to stamp documents secret and to control 
information. The secrecy structure that has been allowed to take root 
and flourish since 1951 has given the Executive Branch unprece- 
dented and dangerous power to conceal and mislead. As we have 
seen, whole categories of intelligence classifications have sprung up 
that are, of and in themselves, supersecret. 

There have been suggestions that the United States abolish the 
classification system entirely. A strong argument can be made that 
the new technology, such as overhead reconnaissance by satellites, 
and the universal nature of scientific knowledge make the whole 
concept of government secrecy obsolete or obsolescent— at least in- 
sofar as it applies to science, and to weapons research and deploy- 
ment. 

A Pentagon task force reviewing the government’s classification 
policies reported in 1970 that no matter how stamped, protected, 
and locked up, “on vital information, one should not rely on effective 
secrecy for more than one year.” The task force also reported: 
... it is unlikely that classified information will remain secure for 
periods as long as five years, and it is more reasonable to assume that 
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Marchi-lli sought In appeal Ills case In lln- U.S. Supreme (Sau l. Hut 
on December II the Supreme Court declined to hear his appeal, 
I hi is allowing the lower-court decisions to stand. Marehetli loll CIA 
in 1969 after fourteen years, during which he rose to the position of 
special assistant to Admiral Rufus L. Taylor^ then deputy director of 
CIA. Robert P.B. Lohmann, a CIA agent assigned to New York City, 
obtained an outline of Marchetti’s proposed book about the intelli- 
gence agency from an unidentified sourer'— presumably in the pub- 
lishing industry— “who has provided reliable information in the 
past," in the language of an affidavit fifrrf4>y l arhmann- on April 17, 
1972, in the federal court in Alexandria. 

William Franklin explained the Old Boy rule in the interview 
with him (idem). My unsuccessful efforts to locate the State Depart- 
ment’s public reading room with the aid of the receptionists took 
place on December 27 and 28, 1971. Donald J. Simon was kind 
enough to take me there, and to show me the inner recesses of the 
Old Boy reading room, when I interviewed him at the State Depart- 
ment on December 28, 1971. 

Robert J. Donovan was interviewed in Washington on Decem- 
ber 1, 1971. Max Frankel’s affidavit in the Pentagon Papers case is 
from The New York Times Company v. United States: A Documen- 
tary History (New York: Arno Press, 1971), Volume I, pp. 396-413. 
The account of the walking backgrounder with President Johnson on 
May 3, 1965, is from the typed transcript of the notes I took on that 
occasion. 

James C. Hagerty described Eisenhower’s annoyance with Top 
Secret stamps in testimony to the House Foreign Operations and 
Government Information Subcommittee, Hearings, Part 4, March 6, 
1972, p. 1011. Melvin R. Laird’s warning that the Soviet Union was 
deploying multiple warheads is from The New York Times, March 7, 
1972, p. 5. The statistics on the number of persons in four major 
federal government departments with power to classify documents 
are from a study released August 3, 1972, by the Interagency Classifi- 
cation Review Committee and published in Hearings, House For- 
eign Operations and Government Subcommittee, Part 7, May, 1972, 
pp. 2826-27. William G. Florence’s testimony to the subcommittee 
is ibid., Part 1, June 24, 1971, p. 98. A useful analysis prepared by 
the subcommittee staff, comparing the Nixon classification order to 
its predecessor Executive Order, appears in Part 7 (idem), pp. 2851 
ff. Florence’s estimate of twenty million classified documents in Pen- 
tagon files is from Part 1 (idem), p. 97. 
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